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History of Education

dation by bequest, and even more rarely was it founded by
religious or private association. The curriculum, the method,
and the purpose were almost identical with those of theii
English prototypes. Such schools were to be found in all
the colonies, with the exception of Georgia and North Caro-
lina, but were most numerous in the New England colonies
where the religious motive was prominent and where colleges
demanding the preparatory grammar training were influen-
tial. In Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Maryland, systems
of such schools existed, and in the first of these colonies such

schools were established in
considerable number. The
first of these in America
was the Boston Latin
School, founded 1635, with
a continuous existence to
the present time. The
illustration given is of the
old schoolhouse in connec-
tion with King's Chapel,
as it was during the early
part of the eighteenth cen-
tury, at the close of the
long mastership of Ezekiel Cheever. Cheever, the most fa-
mous of colonial schoolmasters, came to the Boston school in
1670, after a teaching experience of years in New Haven and
in Charlestown, and served yet thirty-eight years in Boston.
Owing to the fact that social and educational traditions were
far less binding in the new country, the humanistic school
gave place to a new type in America sooner than in any of
the European countries. By the close of the eighteenth cen-
tury the Latin schools had given place to the academy, to be
mentioned later.

The  Jesuit Schools,  which   flourished  in   great  numbers
during the latter half of the sixteenth, the seventeenth, and
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